JOHN    FISHER
He declared that he could not take the oath, and was sent to
the Tower. The same treatment was meted out to Sir
Thomas More, and the two illustrious prisoners were lodged
on different floors of the Bell Tower. Fisher's prison was
cold, and he lived in it in extreme poverty for over a year,
paying, as was the custom, very large sums to his jailers for
the barest necessities of life. During his imprisonment, the
break with the Papacy was carried to its full lengths. When
in 1533 the Papal Nuncio reproached Henry with reminders
of what he had himself written on the side of the Pope's
authority in his book against Luther, Henry replied that
deeper study had convinced him he had been wrong, and
added that it was possible yet more profound research might
bring him round to his original view, it all depended on how
the Pope behaved. The clergy had placed themselves at
the King's mercy by their earlier acts of submission, and
with Fisher in the Tower had no clear-sighted and courage-
ous leader among the Bishops. Step by step they were made
to renounce the Pope and to preach against him. But these
startling changes were arousing growing hostility, and More
and Fisher, as men of great reputation for holiness of life,
learning, and incorruptibility, were a serious and potential
danger to the King. As soon as they were imprisoned fears
for their lives were entertained, but every effort was made
to win them over to the King's side. Fisher was repeatedly
visited by his fellow-bishops, who had accepted the Royal
Supremacy. When these efforts were seen to be vain, he
was arraigned for high treason, an Act being passed making
it high treason to refuse to take an oath acknowledging the
supremacy. Under this Act the prior of the London
Carthusians, and some others, were executed in May 1535.
In the same month the new Pope, Paul III, named Fisher
as a cardinal. When he was told how this angered the King,
Paul declared that he had thought to give particular pleasure
to Henry VIII. The new Cardinals were being elected with
a view to the summoning of the General Council which met
afterwards at Trent, and there was no man in Europe better
qualified than Fisher to take part in such a General Council.
It is equally possible that it was hoped that the honour
would prove an added protection. In fact, it made him
more formidable, and Henry, egged on by the Boleyn
faction, resolved on immediate death. He was brought to
a typical Tudor trial in the middle of June, and every
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